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ELECTION PROPOSALS. 


Two old proposals are to-day revived in an elec- 
tion address. The first is that, when the passage 
of the Bill affords the necessary funds, the “ out- 
of-pocket expenses’ of members of Council shall 
be paid. Probably most men will agree with this 
in principle, at least to some extent. There is much 
to be said against remunerating Councilmen for 
their services, for one having the interests of the 
profession at*hsart would not grudge the few days 
each year which Council work demands; but the 
payment of expenses is another matter. ‘ Actual 
out-of-pocket expenses’’ is a somewhat elastic 
term; but the railway expenses of all Councilmen 
living fairly out of London ought certainly to be met 
by the College as soon as our funds allow; though 
even that will amount to no small annual disburse- 
ment. 

The second proposal—of splitting up the pro- 
fession into electoral divisions on the Parliamentary 
plan, is an older one. It has appeared before at 
times when the profession felt vaguely dissatisfied 
with the Council; and has died away before long, 
as it probably will again. Plausible as it may 
appear at first sight, it will not bear close examin- 
ation. Our present system is that the candidate 
appeals to the whole profession, promises to work 
for its interests as a whole, and is elected by votes 
coming from all over the Kingdom, and beyond it. 
That is the widest possible basis for the election; 
and any narrowing down of it would be injurious. 
The long-established practice of the Professional 
Societies nominating candidates for Council elec- 
tions has not done much good to the Council itself. 
Such candidates have been elected, often largely 
and sometimes wholly through the influence of their 
Societies. Some have been good men; but, speak- 
ing very generally, a great many have not been 
legislators of the broadest views. A system under 
which every candidate is not merely nominated but 
actually elected by a small section of the profession 
would tend to produce Councilmen of still narrower 
type. Under our present system, a Councilman at 
least knows that the whole profession placed him in 
his seat and can remove him from it, and will prob- 
ably take something like an all-round interest in the 

rofession. Under the local plan, he may ignore all 
interests save those of his “ constituency.” More- 


‘over, though there are many questions which 


concern some sections of the profession more than 
others, there are few in which the interests of 
different sections directly clash ; and this nullifies 
the chief apparent reason for a division of the 
electorate. There are no grounds for supposing 
that division would improve the Council in any 


direction ; there are solid grounds for believing that 
it would do the reverse. 

Our voting system, under which the members 
choose a quarter of the Council every year, is as 
perfect a method of enabling the whole profession 
to constantly influence its governing body as could 
be devised. Doubtless it often returns the wrong 
man to the Council; but it does so not from any 
faults in the system, but from errors in the judge- 
ment of the very human electorate. 


MATRICULATION EXEMPTIONS. 


A correspondent criticises the recent exemption 
from matriculation of three prospective veterinary 
students, subject to “ satisfactory testimonials as to 
general education” being received. The present 
conditions are unprecedented and there can be 
little harm in the few exemptions that have been 
made, always providing that good evidence of a 
liberal education is forthcoming. 

Schoolmasters’ testimonials, which are also in a 
sense certificates of work done, and are not necess- 
arily given with reference to any one profession or 
calling, supply this. The Examination Committee 
judge each case on its merits, and there is no reason 
to think that each is not scrutinised keenly. That 
such scrutiny should also be sympathetic goes with- 
gut saying; for, if ever men did deserve special 
consideration, these do. 


GOING THE WRONG WAY. 


In the report of the proceedings of the N.M.V.A., 
in the current issue of The Record, February 8th, 
there is a note by Mr. Thompson regarding some 
horses which had been “ tubed,”’ and in which he 
had seen quantities of water-passing down the 
trachea into the lungs whilst drinking, and that no 
evil results followed. It is to be regretted that 
more particulars of these cases were not given, as 
the question is an interesting one. Some years 
ago there was a note in one of our weeklies of a 
similar occurence, and here also no harm seems to 
have resulted. 

We “tubed” a mare in 1914 within a few hours 
of the apparent onset of a very severe attack of 
strangles. For the next two days the patient took 
nothing, and from the third to the sixth day only 
fluids—mainly milk. After each effort at swallow- 
ing, a little stream of milk would come through the 
opening in the trachea, and doubtless more passed 
down. The mare never coughed or seemed to be 
inconvenienced in any way from the presence of 
these fluids in the trachea. When an abscess form- 
ed and the pus was evacuated, liquids ceased to come 
through. At this date, 1919, the mare is quite well. 
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The history of these cases seem to suggest that 
the passage of fluids into the trachea during efforts 
to swallow, in severe sore throat in horses, is com- 
moner than is generally supposed ; and also that it 
occurs in many other cases where medicines in a 
liquid state are forcibly administered, especially 
with horses. The question whether ‘‘ pneumonia ” 
follows in any of these instances would appear to 
depend on the nature of the fluid passing down 
rather than upon the quantity; so that in pre- 


‘scribing we should always have in view the possi- 


bility that a part of our drench may “ go wrong”’ 
and accordingly avoid irritating substances or 
giving concentrated solutions. 

It is a veritable catastrophe of medicine to see an 
animal recover from an acute attack of a given 
disease, and then to have to stand by and see the 

atient “‘ pass out” from some pulmonary trouble 
induced during efforts to relieve the original condi- 
tion. We saw some time since two horses die in 
one stable within a few weeks of each other from 
this cause. The attendants raised the head by 
means of a smull pulley ; and of course the horses 
were quite unable to get their heads down until the 
drenching had finished. The draught contained 
ammonia, and in our experience this is one of the 
worst agents to go the wrong way. Capsicum, in 
even small quantities, is also most injurious. Mag- 
sulph. in strong solution induces pneumonia in 
cows, but in dilute solution does little |:arm ; and 
salt seems to occupy a similar position. 

In one instance we know of ten young bullocks 
were each given half-a-pint of linseed oil, with the 
result that two died almost immediately. The oil 
must have entered the trachea in bulk, and no 
doubt it suffocated the animals. It was purely a 
case of carelessness in drenching. 

We have seen more drench catastrophes in the 
horse in cases of acute gastric disease than in other 
conditions ; here the animal sometimes obstinately 
refuses to swallow, and the medicines used are often 
of a strongly irritative character and, as a rule, given 
in rather a concentrated form, so that on entering 
the trachea they are very likely to induce trouble. 
The extended use of medicines in capsule form 
seems desirable in horse practice. , 

Contrary to what might be expected, an animal 
may not give an immediate indication that something 
has gone wrong. A rigor may be first symptom; 
then follow cold sweats and dyspnoea. The ab- 
sence of cough in some instances is noticeable, and 
is apt to mislead. The facial expression is charac- 
teristic ; in an hour or two the animal looks years 
older. No food is taken, and the animal remains 
in one position, or moves witha grunt. The tem- 

erature is at first unreliable in forming a prognosis, 
But it usually remains high as the case develops. 
t the animal is not well at the end of twenty-four 
ours the prognosis is often grave. In estimating 
the chances of recovery one must know something 
of the character of the agent swallowed, for it seems 
clear from the evidence that the mere entrance 
of a bland’ unirritating fluid into the trachea in 
moderate amount is a matter of little importance. 


F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.v.S. 


DROPSY OF THE UTERUS IN A EWE. 


Subject. A valuable Lincoln ewe. 

History. Died the night previous, attempting to 
give birth to three lambs. 

Pest-mortem. Revealed womb greatly extended, 
containing in addition to three fine lambs, ready for 
birth, about five gallons of clear, slightly green, 
practically odourless fluid. 

Liver showed fairly extensive fatty degeneration, 
and pitted on pressure, Kidneys rather large and 
flabby, otherwise normal. 

The carcase was normal in other respects. 

I have heard that this condition is sometimes 
produced by excessive feeding on turnips, but do 
not know that this was the case in this subject. 

We sometimes find a similar condition in cows 
sent to the Sheffield slaughter-houses. 

It would be interesting to hear ifeother veter- 
inarians have observed this condition, and to have 
their opinions concerning the same — preven- 
tion, ete. 

J. Matcoum ARMFIELD, 


Town Hall, Sheffield. Assist. Vety. Insp. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tur AND PATHOGENY OF RaACcHITISM. 


De Biagi Fernando contributed an interesting 
article upon this subject to the Revista Medica for 
1917. There is a theory that rachitism depends 
upon a disturbance in the function of the glands of 
internal secretion, and especially of the thymus, 
supra-renal capsules, and thyroid glands. So far 
back as 1858, Fredebleu sought to establish a con- 
nection between the function of the thymus and 
the development of the osseous system ; but it may 
be said that the true origin of the thymic theory of 
rachitism is due to Basch. He observed that in 
rabbits and dogs, four or five weeks after the abla- 
tion of the thymus there were alterations in the 
general development, and in the case of fracture of 
bone disturbances in the formation of the callus. 
From this he concluded that the thymus gland 
throws into the circulation a substance which may 
exercise an important function during the period of 
growth. But the administration of fresh calf 
thymus to rachitic patients gave no resulis to 
Stolzner and to Lissauer; and later experiences 
demonstrate that, though disturbances of the thy- 
mus may have influence upon the general growth 
and upon the calcification, we cannot certainly 
find any co-relation between these disturbances 
and rachitism. 

At a later date, importance was attached to in- 
sufficiency of the supra-rena] capsules, the office of 
which seemed to be to regulate organic changes 
and the metabolism of the various tissues and 


animal organs. 


Stolzner was the first to treat rachitism with 
extracts of supra-renal capsules, and obtained satis- 
factory results. He observed improvement of the 


| 
| 
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craniotabes, eruption of the teeth, and subsequent 
diminution of the fontanelle, of the thoracic deform- 
ities, and of the alterations of the epiphyses. 

Prof. Bossi, of Genoa, having in repeated experi- 
ments upon sheep constantly observed that the 
ablation of one supra-renal capsule provoked a true 
osteo-porosis, treated several cases of osteo-malacia 
with extract of supra-reval gland, and obtained not 
only improvement, but true clinical recovery. These 
results suggested the use of supra-renal extracs to 
avoid osseous deformities, especially of the pelvis, 
which are observed in infancy from rachitism; and 
this treatment was observed to give favourable 
results, Other workers afterwards took it up with 
success. Jovane and Pace, in Naples, and Mauro 
Greco, in Jemma, came to the conclusion that 
supra-renal treatment improved the nutrition of 
rachitic patients, stopped the osseous pains and the 
gastro-enteric disturbauces, caused the disappear. 
ance of the softening of the tissues, and favoured 
walking. Luzzatti, in Concetti, also administered 
tabloids of supra-renal extract, and was satisfied 
with the result. 

According to another theory, rachitism depends 
upon insufficiency of the thyroid gland. The sub- 
stance elaborated by this gland may have a stimu- 
lant action upon growth in general, and particularly 
upon the growth of the bones. In congenital 
myxcedema, there is an arrest in the development 
of these, and ossification remains stationary. Hof- 
meister has demonstrated that the same thing 
olso occurs in young animals in consequence of 
extirpation of the thyroids. Quite the contrary 
occurs in hyper-thyroidism, where the growth of 
the skeleton is accelerated. On the other hand, 
Hertoghe reports good results from the thyroid 
treatment of rachitism. But other observations 
have proved that this treatment is of use only when 
the rachitism is associated with hypo-thyroidism ; 
in these cases the general nutrition improves and 

rowth reommences. 

Others have suspected a relation between the 
pituitary gland and rachitism. The physiological 
importance of the pituitary gland has been much 
studied, first by physiologist, then by clinicians. 
Extirpation of the pituitary gland, especially in 
young animals, causes arrest of development and 
disturbances of dentition, the osseous system, and 
metabolism, It appears that the action of pituitary 
extract consists in improving the utilisation of the 
mineral salts which reinforce the organism, and in 
diminishing their elimination. Pituitary extract 
may stimulate these processes in rachitic patients, 
granting that hypo-function of the pituitary gland 
exists in them. 

All the organs of internal secretion represent so 
many forces linked together in a long and intricate 
chain which governs the formative and protective 
rythm of the organism. Thus it may be believed 
that rachitism has a polyglandular pathogeny.— 
(La Clinica Veterinarta). 

W. R. C. 


THE WORK OF THE BRITISH ARMY 
VETERINARY CORPS AT THE FRONTS. 


By Maj.-Gen. Sir Frepk. K.C.M.G., 0.B, F.B.C.V.8. 
(Reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Society of Arts), 
(Continued from p. 276). 


It will be evident to you that horsemastership in the 
present war has left much to be desired, through the 
pardonable ignorance of those in charge. Officers and 
men without the most elementary acquaintance with 
horses in civil life, have found themselves responsible 
for the care and management of a strange and capricious 
animal. Among the many diffi-ulties of the new army 
there was none that it h d to tace great r than this; it 
is a subject in which information could p t be obtained 
by any other means than that of practical experience. 
Nearly all the paintul and frequently tatal diseases of 
ihe digestive system of the herse are due to errors in 
watering, feeding and work. The principles gove ning 
nealth and efficiency are hard and fast, there is no com- 
promise, thousbh under the conditions of active service 
much may have to be done which we know to be wrong 
in practice, bat military necessity knows no law. 

We must, however, leave the questions of the preven- 
tion of disease and injary, and of the promotion of 
health and efficiency in order to outline the methods of 
dealing with sick animals in war. 

Iam now about to tell you how 1300 «fficers* and 
27,000 soldiers, exclusive of 6000 coloured men, ure em- 


ployed as a corps in the various thea res of war in look- 


vg after questions of health and disease as affecting all 
classes of army animals, Let me remind you that the 
horse is not the only animal in the service. Though the 
public thinks in terms of horses, we mast not forget 
that the mule is largely employed, while thousands of 
oxen and camels are employed in African, Egyptian, 
and Arabian theatres of war. Ali these different ani- 
mals come under the care of the Veterinary Service. 

We will begin our stu y of the question by taking the 
smallest complete unit of all arms, ¢.e., the Division. 

Every division of our army is provided with a staff, 
consisting of officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. Exch veter- 
inary « fficer of the division has charge of a certain num- 
ber of animals, and for the carrying out of bis duties he 
is responsible to a senior officer, kaown as « Deputy 
Assistant Durector of Veterinary Services. This latter 
officer is in turn responsible to the Assistant Director of 
Veterinary Services of the corps of which the division 
forms a part, while the corps = wl is responsible to the 
Deputy Director of Veterin ry Services of the army to 
which it belongs. The Deputy Directors of arm ¢s are, 
in turn, subordin«te to the Director of Veterin ry Ser- 
vices at General Headquarters. This is the chain of ad- 
ministrative si eatellity by which the whole veterinary 
machinery works, and vy which its efforts are directed 
and co-ordinated. It is the mechanism by which the 
humblest animal in the force receives veterinary atten- 
tion from the moment of its being ill or injurea, which 
directs its steps to hospital, and finally returns it to 
duty. No distinction is made in the matter of solici- 
tude or care between the transport mule and the officer’s 
charger. 

Every division possesses a special veterinary organisa- 
tion known asa Mobile Veterinary S-ction, the function 
of which is to form a combined collecting station for the 
sick, and a field vererinary hospital. It is composed of 
an Officer, non-commissiovers and men of the -R-yal 
Army Veterinary Corps, and is provided with its own 


* Practitioners from every quarter of the Empire volun- 
teered their services. 
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transport for stores and equipment. Wherever the 
division goes its mobile veterinary section accompanies 
it. The advantage of bringing the sick of a division 
together for treatment is obvious, for not only is a sick 
animal a vy hem the mobility of the battery or regiment 
to which it belongs, but there is no one look after it 
without depleting the fighting strength. 

The cases sent to a mobile veterinary section are 
broadly of two kinds: those which will be fit again in a 


. few days and those requiring prolonged treatment. The 


governing principle in working a mobile section is that 
it must evacuate its serious or prolonged cases, in 
order to continue to perform its function as a collecting 
station in the field. The location of the mobile section 
is known throughout the division, it flies a distinguish- 
flag, and at night distinctive coloured lanterns are dis- 
played. In stationary warfare it is connected up by 
telephone with the headquarters of the division, and 
care is taken in seleeting its site that suitable accommo- 
dation is provided. For example, it is no use locating a 
mobile veterinary section some distance from a water- 
supply, or away from a main road. 

n mobile warfare the section, in addition to receiving 
sick, has also to collect any animals abandoned by the 
division. There are always some which at the last 
moment are found unable to accompany their units, and 
these are left behind with the full knowledge that they 
will not be neglected. When a division is moving, its 
mobile veterinary section is the last to march off, and 
time is thus given to collect waifs and strays, and to 
make a final evacuation of those animals intended for 
hospital. 

very animal sent to a field veterinary section is 
accompanied by a form, which gives the name of the 
unit to which it belongs, the disease from which it is 
suffering, and a description of the animal for the pur- 
pose of identification. On admission this is checked, 
and the diagnosis verified, and a serial number allotted, 
which is placed on a label tied to the head-collar. A 
special coloured label is also tied on, summarising the 
ascertained facts regarding the cause of inefficiency, a 
white label being used for medical cases, green for sur- 

ical, red for wo 5 and blue for casting. In ad- 

ition each animal bears a stencil mark in paint on the 
quarter, showing the number of the mobile veterinary 
section to which it belongs. 

A careful examination of all patients received by a 
veterinary section is of the utmost importance, for it is 
here that cases of a diseases may be caught in 
their earliest stages. If the system described is follow- 
ed out, it is known at once to which unit of the division 
the animal belongs, and notification of the existence of 
contagious disease is sent it as a warning. F 

No more important duty exists than the early and 
pn 9 examination of the sick, otherwise cases of in- 
curable and highly infectious disease, such as glanders, 
will be sent back to the base, and mixed up on the way 
with unaffected horses. Great judgement is also re- 
quired in deciding which of the ordinary cases may with 
advantage be retained for treatment, and which should 
go back to base hospitals. Every animal sent back un- 
necessarily is a loss to the division, and a source of 
expense to the State. 

at I have just described to you is the first pro- 
cedure in dealing with sick animals in the front line. 
The second step is as follows. 

When a mobile veterinary section clears out its sick, 
they are handed over to a formation known as a Veter- 
t Evacuating Station. This is nota divisional unit, 
bat belongs to the corps of which the division forms 


part. corps has one evacuating station, charged 
with the duty of receiving the sick from all the mobile 


veterinary sections, and transmitting them to the base 
veterinary hospitals. These evacuating stations are 
fixtures, located near to corps railhead, close to a water- 
supply and main road, and, if possible, shelter is pro- 
videa by tents orin billets. The stations tly the usual 
distinguishing flag, while notice-boards and finger-posts 
at cross-roads indicate their locality ; their position is 
also published in corps orders. 

Every animal forwarded to an evacuating station 
appears on a roll furnished by the mobile section ; this 
gives the information contained on the coloured label 
previously spoken of. Labels get lost, and are very 
often eaten by neighbouring animals; in fact, the 
problem of field marking for the purpose of identification 
is not entirely solved at the present time, though more 
or less ingenious devices have been employed. 

The sick in the evacuating stations are capable of 
being more thoroughly and deliberately inspected than 
is often possible in a mobile veterinary section. The 
diagnosis is again checked, and a rigid search is made 
for contagious and infectious diseases, as it is most 
important that they should not escape undetected from 
an army area. So important is this that a certificate 
has to be rendered to corps headquarters specifying that 
each animal admitted to the evacuating station has been 
inspected, and stating the result. This inspection is a 
part of the sifting which began in the mobile section 
and which terminates, as we shall see, only when the 
animal is again fit for duty. It is the essence of veter- 
inary supervision, and nothing can replace it. Every 
case passing through an evacuating station, together 
with its disposal, is entered in a book, and from this, 
totals are supplied at the end of the week to the corps 
headquarters concerned. 

The sick are sent to the base by the evacuating stations 
two or three times a week, empty supply trains being 
utilised, or a special sick horse train made up. A train 
load is usually 280 horses, carried in thirty-five trucks. 
On no account is the evacuating station allowed to 
become congested, otherwise its functions are impaired, 
and above all there is a delay in getting the more serious 
cases under treatment. In some places evacuation ma 
be carried out by water transport, and if the distance is 
not considerable suitable cases may march by road. 
Prior to evacuation all surgical cases are dressed, and 
first-aid dressings accompany the party. The surgical 
and medical cases trave) in their groups, and the con- 
tagious cases travel in trucks on which is marked the 
instruction “Te be disinfected.” One attendant is told 
off toevery two trucks ; forage and a good supply of 
drinking water go with the animals ; every evacuating 
station holds on charge large water bags for this purpose. 
Petrol tins and cartridge containers were at one time 
employed on these trains, and were fonnd most useful 
for carrying water. Each evacuating station possesses 
a motor ambulance, the majority of these being gifts. 
From all sides one hears of the enormous value of the 
ambulance service in the present war, especially in 
France, where it has received its full development. 
Some hundreds of ambulances are eg a in the Vet- 
erinary Service, many being motor ambulances, each 
capable of taking two horses. 

he evacuating station having entrained its sick for 
the base, the operations of the second piece of machinery 
in the scheme come to an end, and the third takes up 
the work. These are the hospitals found at, or in the 
locality of, the various bases established for the armies, 
each group being told off for a definite portion of the 
fighting line. group consists of two, three or more 
hospitals, viz., a Reception Hospital, a General Hospital, 
and a Mange Hospital. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ANGLO-FRANCO-BELGIAN 
VETERINARY RELIEF FUND. 


British CoMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the British Committee of the Fund was 
held at 10 Red Lion Square, London, on Friday, 10th 
January, when the following members were present :— 
Mr. F. W. GaRNETT, ¢.B.E., in the chair ; Maj. J. Abson, 
p.s.0.; Mr. G. A. Banham; Prof.S8. H. Gaiger; Messrs. 
A. Lawson, W. J. Mulvey, T. Salusbury Price, W. Pack- 
man, 8. H. Slocock ; Sir John M‘Fadyean; Mr. R. C. 
Trigger ; with Sir Stewart Stockman and Mr. Fred 
Bullock, Hon. Secretaries. 

The minutes of previous meeting, on 22nd Oct., 1915, 
were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretaries reported that, as instructed at 
the previous meeting, an appeal was drawn up and 
issued early in 1916 to all Veterinary Associations, and 
to every member of the profession. Subscriptions as 
received were acknowledged, and a list was published in 
the veterinary press from time to time, until the end of 
1916, when it was thought advisable not to make any 
further appeal at that time. 

The total amount received to date in subscriptions is 
£278 8s. 1ld., bank interest £27—total £303 8s. 11d. 
Incidental expenses amount to about £3. 

The following translation of a letter from M. Vallée, 
President of the French Committee, was then read :— 


Comitt ANGLO-AMERICAIN-FRANCO- BELGE 
DE Secours VETERINAIRE. 


ALFoRT, 23 December, 1918. 


Dear Sir,—It will be with feelings of emotion that our 
Committee will learn of the generous proposals of the 
British Committee with regard to our common object. 
Every French Veterinary Surgeon will see therein a new 
peculiarly touching manifestation of that hearty and 
active co-operation for which France is so much indebted 
to your great country. In return we can offer to the 
British Nation only our assurance of undying gratitude 
and attachment. 

Our Committee is at present preparing a new appeal 
to all French Veterinary Surgeons for financial assist-4 
ance. We are also asking, on behalf of our unfortunate 
members, for books and instruments, and for informa- 
tion as to vacant posts where our poor comrades may 
be able to support themselves by their work. 

At the same time we are inviting those Veterinary 
Surgeons who are victims of the war to send in their 
names and to make known their precise needs. 

Our assistance must be — forthwith. Germany 
will obviously have to pay for the devastations due to 
her hordes, and our own country, too, will give some 
assistance. But such reparation can only be tardy, and 
it is now that our help is required. 

We have in hand £1200, four hundred pounds having 
already been expended. Our American confréres are 
placing at our disposal about £480 With this sum of 
£1680 we have to help more than 300 members. These 
figures will suffice to show you what inestimable assist- 
ance the generous intervention of your Committee will 
mean to us. We can sever sufficiently express to you 
our gratitude, and we are deeply touched by your kind 
intention, which you have communicated to me, of 
handing over your funds to us for distribution. 

Will you kindly accept and convey to the members of 
the British Committee the assurance of our cordial 
devotion. . H. 

It was thereupon resolved: “That in view of the 
pressing needs of the Fund, the sum of £200 be trans- 
mitted immediately to the Central Committee for dis- 


urgent appeal to British Veterinary Surgeons and Veter- 
inary Medical Associations, asking for further contri- 
butions.” 

The form of the appeal was left in the hands of the 
Honorary Secretaries. 


ANGLO-FRANCO-BELGIAN VETERINARY Revier Funp. 


A Fund for the relief of Veterinary Surgeons and 
their families who have suffered through the invasion of 
Belgium and Northern France, has been established by 
the French Society of Practical Veterinary Medicine, 
and a Central Committee has been formed, consisting of 
representative Veterinary Surgeons in Belgium, France, 
and England. 

There is an Lrecutive Committee of 25 members, of 
which the President is M H. Vallée; VicePresidents, 
MM. Dechambre and Lavedan; General Secretary, 
M. H. Rossignol; Assistant Secretary, M. P. Savary ; 
and MM. Asselin and Houzeau, Place de l’école de 
Médecine, Paris, Honorary Treasurers. 

The French Committee is making an urgent cope! 
for funds, and information as to vacant posts where 
victims of the war whose homes have been devasted 
may be able to support themselves by their work. 

The British Committee appeals for contributions from 
British Veterinary Surgeons. More than 300 French 
and Belgian Veterinary Surgeons are in urgent need. 
They have lost all—house and goods, and livelihood. 
All contributions will be handed over to the Central 
Committee to be distributed by them. 

It is earnestly hoped that not only individual mem- 
bers of the profession in this country, but also every 
Veterinary Society will send donations to the Fund. 

Remittances should be made payable to the “ Veter- 
inary Relief Fund,” and sent to the Hon. Secretaries, 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


ELECTION ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,—Having been nominated for the next 
election, as a candidate for the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons, I place myself before the Profession, as 
an exponent of the policy stated below. Having nothing 
to gain, with no axe to grind, vates and support are 
solicited for the programme laid down. 

My statement of policy does not pretend to cover the 
wad ground, but enough, it is hoped, will be given to 
clearly indicate the general procedure sought to be 
followed. 

Our profession has never had an opportunity like the 
present. The nation stands on the threshold of a new 
era, and the work of reconstruction involved, will throw 
upon us, and particularly the Council as our governing 
body, many obligations. These will require us to ask 
and insist on our being given a full legal statis, an 
adequate remuneration for all work undertaken. We 
cannot further accept the position of being non-executive 
and non-administrative, and we must renounce for all 
time the subordinate position we are at present placed 
in, to medical officers of health, sanitary inspectors and 
policemen. 

As a profession we are asked to stand together and 
through the College, as our mouthpiece, to state to 
Government Departments and local authorities, the fees 
at which we are prepared to carry out our duties, No 
longer must local men be left on their own to fight and 
struggle with these strong — wrangling over the 
pittance of fees, which have been doled out, in the past, 


as remuneration for professional services. 
In like manner, such obligatory tests, as the “mallein” 


tribution, and that steps be taken to issue at once an 


for all animals before going into collieries, ought to be 
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rigidly controlled by the Profession as a whole and the 
remuneration for same. 

Our Council has never contained a fair representation 
of country practitioners per se: nor has the districts 
into which the country can be divided, been adequately 
represented. Why should not the Council contain men 
returned on the following plan :— 


R.A.V.C., one; Boards or Depts. of Agriculture, four ; 
London, two. One each: Areas—Liverpool and Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Derby and Nottingham, Durham, 
Sunderland, and Hartlepools, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Belfast, Dublin, Cork ; Counties —England—Northern, 
Eastern, Western, Southern; Scotland—Northern, 
Western, Eastern, Southero; Wales—North, Mid, 
South ; [reland—North, Mid, East, West, South. 


This will give a fair representation to every interest 
in the profession ; will supply men who are in touch 
with local conditions, and anything arising in an area 
will be capable of being dealt with by the local repre- 
sentative, whose views and statement of the facts will 
be of great assistance to the Council. 

Our own Bill will, it is hoped, be shortly before Par- 
liament, and probably soon be made law. Its progress 
through the Houses, especially in Committee, will re- 
quire very careful watching and handling. If we get 
the finance pertion through, we will be in possession of 
much needed funds. Our position, from being bankrupt, 
will be fairly sound and if a strong reserve fund is 
created will, in a few years be absolutely “Al at 
Lloyds.” 

Being strong financially the Council will be enabled 
to-extend the scope of its work and take up functions 
too long in abeyance, such as “ Lobbying” in Parliament 
on all Bills or subjects touching on veterinary work : 
lobbying at all Breed Societies, Milk Associations, and 
Meat Trade interests ; Government Departments both 
Home, Colonial, and Dependencies ; Local Authorities, 
etc. 

Our Council ought to allocate funds for “ Research,’ 
so that men adapted for such work would be enabled to 
carry it un. 

- Moreover, the payment of actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses of all members of Council attending Council 
duties is a democratic measure of the first order thereby 
enabling many capable men to be put up as candidates 

who are at present debarred on account of the double 
loss. ‘The present Charter requires revising, and the 
principle of holding Council meetings in places other 
;than London extended. Although the Council for some 
inscrutable reason, does not avail itself of the permission 
to meet once every three years in Edinburgh and Dublin, 
it would be of great advantage if the Council were com 
.pelled to travel about a bit. : 
The Council’s relations to the teaching schools is 
limited to laying down the curriculum and the holding 
of the examinations while the questions as to what 
manper of. men are permitted to enter the schools ; what 
facilities for properly educating them when there; the 
educational qualifications of the men who are there as 
teachers ; and the general facilities for educating men 
in the higher ethics of life are totally ignored. How can 
the profession advance and keep its proper place in our 
social organisation under these conditions? It is easy 
to see why “ Vis unita fortior” is more honoured in the 


ach. 
Such are the views and lines on which I ask for your 
munpart They are framed tor the profession, the whole 
profession and nothing but the profession. Cliques and 
cabals stand outside my scope and if elected I hope to be 
able to put enough enthusiasm and time at the work that 
will stir up the dry bones of Red Lion Square and give 
.the.whole of you.a real live Council serving your inter. 
_+ests. Youare,seething with discontent. Go where one 


will one finds men everywhere grumbling but you are as 
men without a voice. You are not heard. You are all 
keenly alive to the many disadvantages under which we 
labour and you are hazy as to the meaus and ways of 
removing the grievances and disabilities under which 
we are placed. Very many of our grievances and dis- 
abilities arise from within ourselves, we have been con- 
tent to do as we were told ; we were disunited, und we 
have never had a policy laid down from our governin 
body round which we could have rallied and marche 
to victory. You know that there are many subjects 
which at present are better not touched on in print, but 
which cannot be permitted to continue. 

You have the matter in your own hands and if the 
views expressed above commend themselves to you you 
will best support them at the ballot by plumping solidly 
for a pure country practitioner totally unknown person- 
ally to the bulk of you but prepared to support policy 
on the lines laid down.—-I have the honour to be, 

Yours, etc., 


Llanelly. HILL. 


“ACTINOMYCOSIS IN A MARE, TREATED 
WITH AUTO-VACCINO-THERAPY.” 


The article on the above by Mr. Scott, Bridgwater, in 
The Record of January 18th, is very interesting indeed, 
and I shall be glad if Mr. Scott would supplement it 
with the following information :—(1) Length of time 
under treatment ; (2) Number of injections given. 

The article not being dated, the only guide to these 
points is that the injections were “administered every 
seven or nine days,” and that after “the seventh and 
subsequent injections,” etc. Taking the intervals to 
average eight days, and the number of injections to have 
been ten, the time would appear to have been eighty 


ays. 
Bideford, Devon. 
Feb. 3rd. 


THE DEARTH (?) OF PRACTITIONERS. 


Dear Sir,—Your leading article headed “ Contagious 
Disease” in The Veterinary Record of February 8th. 

The statement that it is doubtful whether it is practic- 
able at the present time, owing to the shortage of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons, to carry out properly the Tuberculosis 
Order if it were re-introduced, or to deal effectually 
with other contagioug, diseases which are now likely to 
crop up, will, I think, come asa surprise to some country 
practitioners. I don’t know whether my district, (agri- 
cultural) is exceptional, but within a radius of 20 miles of 
me there are [ believe more than a score of Veterina 
Surgeons, all in practice, and ali good reliable men, wit 
good practices. 

Now if there is such a shortage of practitioners in 
other parts of the country this ought not to be ; for there 
is no doubt we down here travel the same roads as one 
another daily, and so, in a way, waste a lot of time. 
However patriotic one might be, one cannot just leave 
an established practice and go and start all over again 
in another district which may be without a Veterinary 
Surgeon. The only remedy to me seems some sort of 
State control similar to the panel doctor. 

I was discussing your article with a neighbouring 
practitioner yesterday. He had just been to see, as an 
inspector, a case of Mange reported by a neighbour, and 
as he said, the other practitioner treats the case and he 
(the inspector) will call occasionally to see how it is 
doing—more waste, as he agreed. 

Again, I know another veterinary inspector whose 
duty it is to inspect fairs held right outside the door of 
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another veterinary inspector five miles away. And so 
it will be, I suppose, under the Milk Act, unless the 
local nuisance Inspector does a Veterinary Inspector’s 
duty. Yet we are short of Veterinary Surgeons! If 
this is so, there are at any rate some unqualified ones 
coming along. A short time ago a former client of mine 
showed me a letter from his son, a R.A.V.C. sergeant, in 
which the writer says he now knows the use and doses 
of all the drugs; has supplied himself with knives, 
suture needles, hypodermic syringe, trocar, seton 
needles, écraseur, etc., and thinks he has got all he will 
want when he returns to the farm, which he expects to 
do shortly. 

Again, I called recently to see the new tenants of a 
farm at which I have always attended. I found this 
new man to be a demobilised R.A.V.C. sergeant. He 
had a small pharmacy fitted up, and began writing pre- 
scriptions which he assured me were specifie for certain 
complaints. 

The above two instances in my little circle may give 
R.A.V.C. Officers who intend to return to country 
practice food for thought, and make them consider 
whether it will not be wise for Veterinary Surgeons in 
the future to be few and far between. Then quack 
medicine vendors—but I mustn’t go on. 

One other thing, sir, if you take the practitioners in 
the 20 miles radius mentioned above, and then look for 
those same names in the list of the annual subscribers 
to the RC.V.S., you will, [ think, find them nearly all 
missing in the latter. If I hadn’t written so much I 
should have liked to have given, in my opinion, one or 
two reasons why.— Yours faithfully, 

10th February. CounTRY PRACTITIONER. 


THE PRELIMINARY EXAMS. 


To the Editor of “The Veterinary Record.” 


Sir,—As there has recently been shown so much base 
ingratitute to the members of the Council of the R.C.V.S. 
—certain members of the profession making them the 
object of a criticism as unkind and uncalled for as it is 
unjust and untrve, one feels a not inconsiderable amount 
of hesitation in putting pen to paper to express even 
rad slightest disapproval of any action that this body is 

ing. 

eee as nothing but good can come out of honest 
criticism, and as I feel that there must be many mem- 
bers of the profession holding the same opinion on the 
question of ex-officers, N.C.Os., and men, who have 
served in the war, being granted total exemption from 
the Preliminary Educational Examination, I write to 

rotest against a step which may possibly have no less 
ill-effect than making still more marked the already 
existing educational inferiority of the profession, as a 
whole, when its members are taken en bloc and com- 
pared with those of any of the learned professions. 

One really despairs of ever seeing the profession uf 
Veterinary Science with any other than its present 
status—socially and intellectually. For many years we 
have had the “Existing Practitioners,” but it would 
certainly have been within the lifetime of many of the 

resent members of the R.C.V.S. that it could have 
en said that no one was on the Register who had not 
passed some sort of an educational test. Now, with one 
retrogressive sweep by our Council, any such expecta- 
tions are at once demolished, and we are condemned to 
continue with names on the Register without any edu- 
cational guarantee behind them. 

At their meeting on the 24th ult., the Council accepted 
three names on the strength of testimonials from school- 
masters, but I ask, knowing the popular opinion as to 
how much education is necessary to make a “ Vet.” can 


these testimonials be anything more than mere personal 
opinions ? 

And, even those who are employed as teachers at 
Veterinary Colleges sometimes place a very low estimate 
on the amount of knowledge necessary to make a Veter- 
inary Surgeon! I remember that just before a Class B 
examination at one of the Colleges a few keen students 
approached the Professor of Physiology, and represented 
that he had omitted to include in his lectures anything 
on the physiology of the spinal cord. Imagine their 
surprise = he replicd, “ Veterinary surgeons don’t 
require to bother about that !” 

f this is the view held by an eminent medical man, 
one can easily forgive an old lady who wrote to a mili- 
tary friend of mine, and requested that he should use 
his influence to get a job asa “ Vet. in the Army” for 
her coachman, who had just been called up under the 
Military Service Act ! 

When taking a personal opinion as to whether an 
intending student has received sufficient educational 
training to make it likely that he will eventually make 
an efticient veterinary surgeon, one must not ignore the 
prevailing opinion of the general public. What this 
opinion really is was very well expressed by Maj.-Gen. 
Sir Frederick Smith, in a paper read last December 
before the Royal Society of Arts. He mentioned that a 
certain Roman General. deploring the state of veter- 
inary knowledge in Italy, wrote that the treatment of 
animal diseases in that country appeared to te regarded 
as a mean and contemptible occupation. Sir Frederick 
Smith then proceeded to say that although 1500 years 
had elapsed since that was written, public opinion had 
undergone very little change in this respect. I think 
that these references should suffice to show how dan- 
gerous it must be to allow schoolmasters’ certificates to 
be taken as sufficient evidence that certain intending 
students may be regarded as having sufficient educa- 
tional knowledge to entitle them to exemption from any 
form of educational test prior to their presenting them- 
selves for their professional «examination. 

Although those applicants for exemption have certain 
claims on their country, I do not think that these should 
be met xt the expense of any profession. 

I, myself, returned from the Boer War to find that I 
had to recommence Latin, French, Algebra, Euclid, ete., 
to gain admission to a College, but I managed to pass 
the examination in some four or five months, and cer- 
tainly did not think that in having to do this I was 
being unfairly treated by an ungrateful country. 

In taking this step it appears to me that the Council 
of the R.C.V.S. has shown more sentiment than reason ; 
and if I were asked for a definition of sentiment, I should 
say: Sentiment is that emotion which sometimes guides, 
and even appears to justify, thoughts and actions against 
better judgment. 

One can only regret that at the same Council meeting 
an application for admission to the examinations for 
the diploma of M.R.c.v.s., made by a lady whorcould 
probably produce most satisfactory educational qualifi- 
cations, was refused on the ground that thegCollege does 
not possess the power to admit women to the examina 
tions for membership. 

If it has the power to sweep away the entrance exam- 
ination, the sooner it acquires to itself this other, more 
desirable power, the better it will be for the profession, 

Some day the veterinary profession will take its place 
on an equal plane with the learned professions, but that 
will not be until forty years have elapsed after the insti- 
tution of a preliminary educational examination of the 
same standard as those required by the learned pro- 
fessions, followed by a College course of five years, 
instead of the present four. 

Yes, this reform will come in response to the unani- 
mous call of the whole profession, as soon as it realises 
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that herein lies the remedy for that state of affairs 
whereby a Medical Officer of Health has a salary of 
£800 a year, and the Veterinary Officer is placed under 
his supervision and given a mere £200 for his whole- 
time services. 

And, that this is the remedy, is because it strikes 
right at the very root of the cause—inferior education. 


Yours faithfully, 
with B.E.F. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


ORDER OF THE BritisH EMPIRE. 


The King has been pleased to give orders for the fol- 
lowing ae to the Most Excellent Order of 
the British Empire, for valuable services rendered in 
connexion with Military Operations in East Africa, 
dated Jan. 1, 1919 :— 

O.B.E. (Military Division). 
* 


Capt. A. M. Howzeg, 8. African Vety. Corps. 


* 


Extracts from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Feb. 7. 


ReeutarR Forces. Royvat ArMy VETERINARY CoRPs. 


Temp. Capt. W. Sherriff to be actg. Maj. whilst holding 
the appt. of D.A.D.V.S. (July 28, 1918). 


Feb. 8. 

Temp. Lts. to be temp. Capts. :—W. F. Aston (Jan. 8) ; 
L. P. Weidenbach (Jan. 26). rr 
eb. 10. 


Temp. Capts. relinquish their commns. (Feb. 11), and 
retain the rank of Capt. :—R. J. Hall, on acct. of ill- 
health ; J. Gosling, on acct. of ill-health contracted on 
active service. 

Feb. 11. 


Temp. Capt. G. S. Walker relinquishes his commn. on 
acct. of ill-health (Feb. 12), and retains the rank of 


Capt. 

Temp. Lt. to be Capt. :—C. J. Peach (Jan. 25). 

Feb. 12. 

Temp. Lts. to be temp. Capts :—J. Craig (Nov. 12, 1918); 
C. E. McCrea (Jan. 15). 

To be temp. Lt. :—C. Macpherson, late temp. Lt R..s.c. 
(Jan. 27). 

Temp. Qrmr. and Lt. W. G. Thornton, k.A.v.c., to be 
Capt., under Art. 320, R. Wt., for pay and promotion 
(July 29, 1918). 


OBITUARY. 


Beat, Thrapstone, Northamptonshire. 
“Existing Practitioner.” 


Mr. Beal died 13th Jan., Aged 64. 


Several communications are unavoidably held over. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabi Foot- 
Authrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t Swine Fever. 
Cases | Disease. ange. 
. ee Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- | ons. | Ani. | Sheer 
Period. | /breaks| mals. | Out- | Ani- |breaks| mals.) Scab.| Out- | Siangh- 
Sigs breaks) mals. breaks | tered. 
A (a) (a) 2) _(b) (a) 
Gr. BRITAIN. | | 
Week ended Feb. 8 3 6 2 6 : 136 | 273] 20 17 2 
1918 6 6 157] ase] 13 12 3 
1917 | 16 | 17 3] 29 4) 12 
13 | 18 2 5; 1938] 12 83 236 
Total for 6 weeks, 1919 | 15] 2] 26 | 80 | 14 | 81 1019 | 2205] 122] 106 36 
, 1918 41 2 3} 919 | 1825] 126 96 30 
{ 1917 84 é9 4 7] 524 1107] 203] 234 
‘1916 76 | 78 9| 380] $578 $1525] 109] 458 | 1430. 


t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 was suspended from 6th August, 1914, to 19th March, 1915, inclusive 


(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Loca] Authorities 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Feb., 11, 1919 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked :— 
Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 


“Outbreaks 
IRELAND. Week ended Feb. 8 6 7 2 oo 
1918 ... 3 16 
Total for 6 weeks, 1919 17 728 7 18 


Department of Agriculture and Technical nstruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Feb. 10, 1919 
Norg.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As diseased or Exposed to Infection 


